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CENTRAL MAINE POULTRY ASSOCIATION : Second 
Annual Exhibition at Fairfield, Wednesday, Thurs- 
(ay and Friday, Dec. 12th-l4th. F. E. McFadden, 
Secretary, Fairfield. ' 

AND ROSCOGGIN POULTRY ASSOCIATION: at Lew 
iston, Jan. 2ith-26th, 1878. 


Some November Thoughts. 

The rain pelts against the window, and 
the dead leaves are driven about by the fury 
of the wind. It is an inclement day for 
either man or beast to be out of doors—and 
on such a day, the farmer naturally turns 
his thoughts to the attention of proper win- 
ter quarters for his farm animals, as well as 
fur his family. Food, shelter and clothing 
ave the first three wants of humanity, no 
less than of the domestic animals depend- 
ent upon man for their sustenance; and at 
this inclement season, with the cold winter 
rapidly approaching, the prudent farmer 
will see that every avenue whereby Jack 
Frost may approach into his barn, stable or 
stye, is strictly guarded by an extra board, 
a banking of leaves or boughs, or some oth- 
er means if necessary. Attention to this 
matter means not only the comfort of the 
animals, but the saving of fodder and at the 
end a larger profit. 

Sheep, of all the domestic animals, are the 
hardest to accustom to the confined yards 
of winter, and are more injuriously affected 
by being out in storms of rain and snow, 
than any other of the farm animals. They 
seem to dread to come to the barn-yard, 
and the eating of dry forage, and so long as 
they possibly can, will remain in the fields 
and pastures, subsisting upon scanty feed, 
and seeking the protection of low growing 
trees, bushes, &c. It is acommon custom 
we know, to let sheep remain out just as 
long as they can and not perish; and very 
often they are not brought to the barn till 
the snow has covered the ground. and the 
sheep compelled to dig through it with their 
feet to obtain anything toeat. And strange 
as it may seem, there is a prevalent opinion 
that this does not hurt them—but we sus- 
pect if all the cases of catarrh, and other 
diseases which so often deceminate flocks 
through the winter and spring could be 
traced to their source, many of them would 
be found to lodge in exposure to the cold 
rains and winds of the late fall months. No 
farmer who gives any attention whatever 
tosheep husbandry should neglect this point: 

There is also another matter which comes 
in here, and which is quite as applicable to 
the other farm animals as to sheep; one 
too, likely to be neglected, and if neglected 
almost always sure to result in loss. We 
speak of the extra care, feeding, and atten- 
tion of and to animals which may be weak- 
ly, old, or from some unknown cause going 
‘down hill.” Of course good farmers all 
understand and practice the rule of selec- 
tion as applicable to the animals they wish 
to winter, which has been thought of and 
put in practice no doubt before this; but 
still there may be among the calves or the 
sheep some animals which need to be 
taken from the flock, kept by themselves 
and given a little extra feed and care. The 
instances of loss to farm animals in winter 
and spring result very largely from want of 
attention to this one point, when the animals 
first come to winter quarters. 

There are a dozen and one duties which 
the season imposes, peculiar to the on-com- 
ing of winter which every subscriber to the 
MAINE FARMER knows should be per- 
formed, and which he will have done in 
ample season to be ready for the first snow 
before itcomes. But thinking our paper 
may possibly fall into the hands of some 
farmer nota constant reader of its pages, 
we wish to say to them, somewhat after the 
fashion of old Robert Thomas, the maker 
of almanacs, and grandfather to “‘Old Prob- 
abilities :’"—About this time bank up the 
house; cover up tender plants in the flower 
garden; see that all the barns and outbuild- 
ings are repaired up and made warm and 
tight; do up the fall ploughing; cut down 
the dead and decaying trees for fire wood; 
open the surface ditches to aveid spring 
washings of tields; see that all carts, har- 
rows, plows, etc. are housed for the win- 
ter; gather leaves for winter bedding; cut 
scions; prune and lay down the grape vines ; 
look out for the fires about the house every 
night; see that the fattening animals have 
the best feed and care; take several good 
papers for the family reading; attend the 
meeting of the club or grange; be social 
and friendly among your neighbors— 

‘*Hold, hold!” 

Aye, aye; only we don’t mean for you to 
do all these things at once—take them along 
one at a time, but be sure all are accomplished 


before snow flies ! 
SEED + -———— 


Progress of the Western Surveys. 


A bulky volume of over eight hundred 
pages, which has just been issued, gives an 
account of the explorations made in the 
year 1875, under authority of Dr. F. V. 
Hayden, U. 8S. Geologist, of portions of 
Colorado and adjacent territory. Reports 
are given from scientific workers connected 
with the survey, concerning the geology, 
geography, topography and general natural 
history of sections of the country they were 
commissioned to explore; each of which 
are illustrated with maps, plates and sec- 
tions showing the wonderful natural forma- 
tion which exist in that country of great 
wonders, together with the archxological 
remains there found—addiog great interest 
tothe volume and insuring for it reading 
and preservation. Among the noteworthy 
contributors to the volume are Mr. J. A. 
Allen’s importaat monograph on the his- 
tory of the North American Bisons; and 
the report of Prof. A. S. Packard, Jr., on 
the Rocky Mountain locust and other in- 
Sects injuring the field and garden crops of 
the western States and Territories,—the lat- 
ter illustrated by five most useful maps, 
showing the distribution of these insects 
over certain sections of our country, nine 
full page plates and nearly seventy figures 
in the text. So great a body of imforma- 
tion on this subject is not to be found in 
any other form; and the head of this sur- 
vey, Dr. Hayden, is meeting with'most grat- 
ifying success in bringing to us a know)- 
edge of the resources, physical character- 
istics and history of our western section; 
rich in land, lumber, minerals, and natural 
advantages. Our government is ecting 
wisely jn aiding and encouraging such in- 
vestigations, and the substantial reward of 

















The Apple. 


What wheat is among the cereals, it seems 
to us, the apple is among the fruits—the 
most important, the most useful, the most 
indispensable. Commercially, it is one of 
the most important products of the temper- 
ate zone, and from the ease with which it is 
grown, the period of time which it covers— 
compassing in the season of its usefulness 
almost the entire year in its green state, 
while the market is never without the dried 
product—and the ease with which it may be 
transported from one section of the country 
to another, it, more than any other fruit, 
contributes to the real wants of the human 
family, while adding largely to the commer- 
cial interests of the country. 

When we experience, as we are doing this 
year, an almost utter failure of this impor- 
tant crop throughout New England, we are 
led to realize to afar greater extent than 
we could ever do in years ofan abundant 
yield of apples, how great a loss it is to be 
deprived of them, and how useful a part 
they contribute the household economy. 
To be deprived of them is to suffer the loss 
of one of the most essential elements of 
good living—a loss which nothing can really 
make up. They form an economical and 
very healthy article of diet; and when to 
be had at a cheap rate, furnish a means of 
subsistence that is unrivaled for economy 
and healthfulness. They require but little 
sweetening to make a good sauce; are ex- 
cellent for pies; esteemed a luxury when 
baked with the addition of alittle sugar; 
and as a desert, or for the use of children 
at ‘‘all hours of the day,” nothing can take 
their place. In short, the apple is the fruit 
for the people, and one never tires of green 
apples, apple pie, or apple sauce any sooner 
than we tire of flour bread or biscuit and 
butter. It is true, we have the cranberry; 
but the cranberry is essentially an aristo- 
cratic fruit, requiring a large amount of su- 
gar to render it palatable—and then we have 
all forms of canned fruits; but these in no 
way make up for the loss of the apple, and 
are not consumed to any great degree in its 
stead. 

Throughout our State, and generally 
throughout New England the apple crop 
this year is very nearly a complete failure. 
For this there are some easily understood 
causes. To begin with, it is not, generally, 
a bearing year. Then again in most sec- 
tions of our State the trees have been so 
ravaged by caterpillars during the past three 
years, that it has taken all their vitality to 
maintain life, to say nothing of the accumu- 
letion of force with which to give a crop of 
truit. Farmers who have in past years de- 
rived a handsome revenue from the sale of 
apples, must be content to get nothing from 
this source the present fall—a loss which 
will be as sorely felt by some, as the ab- 
sence of the fruit will be to others. And it 
is a question worth considering, if we should 
not find it profitable to put on, as many 
good orchardists did in past years, a suili- 
cient force of workmen to keep the cater- 
pillars in check, should they ever come in 
force again; and to so heavily manure our 
trees that they may bear every year wheth- 
er the year be “odd” or “even.” Cannot 
this be done? 


_——D - ee 


Town and Country. 


During the vacation season last summer, 
we cut the following from its London cor- 
respondent’s letter to the Nation, and 
should have given itan earlier insertion 
but it got overlooked, and has just made its 
appearance in weeding out our table. Al- 
though the vacation season is over for the 
year, the extract below teaches the same 
lesson it would had it been published at the 
time, a lesson of the beauty, the healthful- 
ness, the economy, and desirability of a 
country compared toa city life. And now 
that cold weather is approaching, and the 
condition of the farmer with his well filled 
barn and cellar, is brought into contrast 
with the starving thousands in our cities, 
does not the lesson appear with greater 
force: “‘get some land; work; be economi- 
cal; independent, and sure of a good liv- 
ing?” Hear what he says: 

‘*A friend of mine has interested himself 
of late in studying the habits of the very 
poorest classes in London. He has a dis- 
trict assigned to him by some benevolent 
society for the purpose of visiting the in- 
habitants. The other day he invited eight 
of these inhabitants, four men and four 
women, to spend a | at his country place, 
some half-hour by rail out of London. The 
four women were all over forty years of 
age, and three of them had never n out 
of London. They had never seen a field, 
had never known the pleasures of haymak- 
ing, had never tas' fresh milk or fruit, 
had never heard the birds singing in the 
hedgerows, and had never seen running 
water except the Thames. The childish de- 
light which these townsfolks took in coun- 
try sights and country sounds, he told me, 
was beyond description. It would have 
staggered even Dr. Johnson, in his praises 
of Lm Sey They begged to be allowed 
to remain a single night, and shrunk from 
the idea of having to return to their homes. 
Thesame yearning forthe country, and hat- 
red of the town, takes possession of every 
one at this time of the year. Out of Lon- 
don, as out of a plague-stricken city, every 
one who can manage it contrives to go.” 


> © 


Editorial Notes. 


The reader is requested to make the fol- 
lowing corrections in the article of our cor- 
respondent T, in the fourth number of his 
notes from Hancock county, in FARMER of 
October 27th. In fourth line for ‘‘sur- 
mounted” read surrounded; in thirteenth 
line for *“‘bushel” read basket. In third 
line of last paragraph for “two” read ten. 
The statement of the good crop of straw- 
berries raised in Bucksport by Mr. Carr is 
from Mr. Kent’s note book. 


Mr. E. L. Norcross of the Fearnaught 
farm, Manchester, takes the Blue Ribbon on 
corn exhibited at the FARMER office,—as he 
has done before in more important competi- 
tion, at larger exhibitions, and for Fear- 
naught horses instead of Fearnaught corn. 
The ears he exhibits, being a promiscous 
selection from a hundred orso, measure 
eleven and twelve inches in length, of the 
large eight rowed variety, and very hand- 
some. He intimates he has kept back a 
few extra ears in case of a contingency, 
which may possibly occur! Let our friends 
make him produce them. 


Messrs. Estes & Lauriat of Boston, have 
issued a new edition of Prof. A. S. Packard’s 
“Our Common Insects”—an illustrated 
hand-book which will be found of the great- 
est usefulness to farmers and young persons 
who wish to obtain a good knowledge of 
our most common insects. It will be sent 
to any address by mail on receipt of $2.50; 
either by the publishers as above, or by 
A. Williams & Co., 283 Washington St., 





80 doing is sure to follow. 


Boston, 





Communications. 


Fourth Papcr. 

Among human duties, the supply of food, 
clothing and shelter constitutes the first, 
most imperative and authoritative demand. 
Secondly there comes the development and 
proper improvement of the mind. Thirdly, 
the calls of charity, benevolence, and relig- 
ious duties. Fourthly, the refinements, 
luxuries and embellishments of life. In 
connection with these, and pervading the 
whole, is the duty of laying up a suitable 
— for the casualties of life and the 

elplessness of age. 

But the above are by no means all the 
demands made upon our resources. ‘There 
is a class of demands arising from the 
fashions, customs and conventionalities of 
society, which are apt to draw fully as hard 
upon the purse as the legitimate wants of 
life. Some of these latter are innocent, ex- 
cept in so far as they absorb time and 
means that should be devoted to better pur- 
poses, but others are decidedly hurtful to 
the moral ard physical, as well as to the 

ecuniary well being of society. To per- 
‘orm these duties, and to sift and discrimi- 
nate in regard to all these calls upon our 
time and means, constitutes the task and 
the problem of life. Happy is he who is 
able by independence of will and sagacity 
of judgment to acquit himself properly. 
Not stopping, however, to further moralize, 
I will proceed to particularize some of those 
expenses into which we have been betrayed 
by the influences operating upon us during 
the last fifteen years. 

The Carnival of Extravagance. 

The style of coffins, and the attendant ex- 
penses of the burial of the dead constitutes 
an astounding item. From two to five 
dollars used to be all-sufficient for the cost 
of a coffin, now from ten to thirty and even 
higher iscommon. There is no manner of 
utility in this. Itis a mere matter of pride 
and ostentation stimulated by the vender 
for the sake of the profits. This often oper- 
ates extremely hard on the poor, who are 
compelled, by a kind of blackmailing pro- 
cess, to pay these prices. It is time that 
this incubus was thrown off, and our re- 
spect for the dead evinced by the treatment 
we have given them while living. 

Our carriages ought not to cost more 
than half what they do. The fast horse has 
betrayed us into many follies, and this 
among the rest. The demand has been for 
carriages extremely light; and they have 
been made consequently extremely frail. 
And the price charged has made me think 
of the tailor who advertized himself as the 
‘shighest priced tailor in the world.” Peo- 
ple have felt a certain eclatin paying high 
prices. and it has been seem in the sale of 
Shorthorn cattle, as well in coffins, car- 
riages and other trumpery. ‘The style of 
clothing adopted by most communities is 
far too expensive. I know of some relig- 
ious congregations from which the poor 
are practically excluded by the high style 
of dress adopted by the community. Doc- 
tor’s bills are generally too high. I[seea 
disposition among physicians to congregate 
in some place where they can enjoy them- 
selves, having the power to charge by the 
distance travelled in attending their pa- 
tients. Tavern charges are too high. Some 
forty years ago. when the country suffered 
so much by the inflation caused by the land 
specniations, Dr. Holmes, then editor of 
the MAINE FARMER, made a demand as the 
wave was subsiding, for a reduction of 
tavern charges. No such call has been 
made in the present case to my knowledge, 
and we are still paying to a great extent the 
prices of inflation times. Provisions, fire- 
wood, lights, &c., are much lower, and yet 
it is not long since I saw in the FARMER a 
statement intended to encourage the farm- 
ers to attend the agricultural shows and 
conventions, that board would be afforded 
at only $1.50 per day. This may be low 
for gentlemen that have plenty of money 
that they get easy, but is far too high for 
hard working farmers, and may serve to 
explain why so few of them attend. I 
think I saw in the FARMER in two instances 
a proposition from a man living in Vassal- 
boro, I think, for farmers to make arrange- 
ments to camp on the ground at our fairs, 
so as to reduce the expense. I wanted to 
second the motion, but waited to see if there 
was any other one in all the State who 
would do so, and have ascertained that 
there was not. Indeed it is easy to see that 
such a course would be unpopular. 

Religious societies are in the habit of 
making clamorous appeals for money. In 
the time of the inflation, enterprises were 
started commensurate with the then exist- 
ing volume of the circulating medium, de- 
pending on future contributions for their 
success and accomplishment. Now when 
the flow of money has subsided, and the 
property of the people become largely re- 
duced, a cry of distress comes up of lan- 

ishing missions, meeting houses unfin- 
shed or in danger of being sold for debt, 
denominational schools likely to pass into 
other hands, and the stated means of grace 
restricted and enfeebled by the lack of sup- 
port of the ministers of religion. Now this 
is bad, yery bad, but it comes, to a great 
extent, from the impropriety of contracting 
debts for other people to pay. The pro- 
prietors of these schemes have been impru- 
dent, sometimes unfair; individuals having 
been induced, under high excitement, to 
give their notes for considerable amounts, 
in the expectation of being called on to pay 
only the interest, and now when the pinch 
of the times is keenly felt, they are called 
on to pay the principal, and sometimes 
threatened with law to compel it. But 
what shall be done? Retrench? Go into 
liquidation? But I must stop here. I can- 
not afford to write or you to print any more 
on this topic. Let this suffice. Economy 
is very dreadful, and unpleasant to practice 
at first. But after being fairly grappled 
with becomes divested of its gorgon terrors 
and is really very pleasant and profitable. 

Grass Dale, Salem. ALBERT PEASE. 

———P «oe 


For the Maine Farmer. 
Farmers Don’t Work. 


A Few Words to Mr. Despondency. 

I lived on a farm till 1 was twenty-three 
years of age, then for twenty years I lived 
in cities, but now I own and live on a farm: 
and having had an idea of both kinds of 
life I will give you a little of my experience. 

You suppose a case of two steady young 
men unmarried, and equal in every respect. 
One obtains employment inthe city at 75 
cents per day, (and my experience is, he 
cannot get board at less than four dollars 
per week at the lowest figure) and we will 
allow seventy-five dollars for clothing. Now 
we will put the second one on eqnal ground. 


He obtains employment in the country for 
75 cents day, and board for $3 per 
week, and $50 for clothes—which young 


man will have most money at the end of 
the year? You have supposed, Mr. Des- 
ndency that the man on the farm keeps 
his buildings in repair, supports his stock 
and family—of perhaps eight or ten chil- 
dren—gives them schooling etc.; but take 
that same family to the city and what sala- 
ry think you, a man would need to support 
it? [think he would have to have two depos- 
its from which to draw to support it, rather 
than one as the farmer has. What com- 
pells the majority of the laboring class of 
people in cities to attempt strikes, the ac- 
count of which we see in the papers so fre- 
quently? I answer, STARVATION! How 
many strikes do you see among farmers? 
None. But the trouble with farmers is they 
don’t work half the time they might and 
should. Let them work as the ring 

classes in cities do, TEN HOHRS A DAY, an 
assertion they will make 
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For the Maine Farmer. 
Thoughts as They Occur. 


At seed time last spring, not having quite 
manure enough for that “other acre,” I 
bought a barrel of superphosphate to finish 
out. While hauling it home I hada train 
of thought like this: What money this cost 
would have bought ten bushels of corn 
which if fed to a pig, witha little milk to 
begin with, would have given me a pig of 
some 200 lbs. dressed. This pig in a snug 
pen, with just sufficient absorbents to save 
all the moisture and keep down the odor, 
would have furnished pretty nearly two 
ox-cart loads of dressing, worth in the long 
run to the average farmer, more than my 
barrel of superphosphate, while the pig, 
after paying for himself, at four weeks old 
would be worth some twelve dollars. Or 
if [ had given my ten bushels of corn toa 
good Jersey cow, say from the first of Sep- 
tember to the middle of December, a time 
when the milk fails ordinarily, and atime 
when those remote from market can han- 
dle their butter tothe best advantage, I 
should have received in the increase of milk 
and the increase of both the quantity and 
quality of the butter together with the in- 
creased value of the excrements and the 
better condition of the cow to withstand the 
cold of winter, a sum far in advance of the 
benefit to be derived from the phosphate. 
OrifI had expended the same amount in 
hauling muck, gathering leaves or mowing 
brakes for compost or bedding, I should 
have still been the gainer. So looking at 
the matter in almost any light the odds is 
against the phosphate. But please bear in 
mind that much and indeed well nigh every 
thing depends upon the judgment and econ- 
omy with which the investment or its pro- 
ceeds is used. Meal fed to a poor cow is 
not much better than thrown away; and so, 
too, labor in carting muck into a barn-yard 
where it will receive all the rain that falls 
and the droppings of the barn besides, is 
also largely lost; but dry muck put under 
and behind the cows in the barn and then 
dumped in the cellar or under the shed is a 
paying operation. I have come to the con- 
clusion that until [ have more light than at 
present I shall invest no more money ia 
superphosphate. 

‘Then again these thoughts have suggest- 
ed-themselves: Times are hard for coun- 
try farmers; crops as a whole are rather 
light, the rains and warm weather have 
brought up a splendid growth of rowen or 
aftermath in the fields, we have a half dozen 
good Jersey cows, and are getting thirty- 
iive cents for our butter. The cows geta 
ration of pumpkins in the morning and four 
quarts each of shorts at night, and, al- 
though Lam generally opposed to feeding 
the meadows, yet I guess under the circum- 
stances thesecond crop is worthas much for 
the cows as for the land, and so they go 
into the field, and they are giving a good 
account of themselves; but it does not by 
any means necessarily follow that the aver- 
age cow of other breeds would pay for 
cropping the mowing, or that it would pay 
to turn in old horses or scrub colts, whose 
only recommendation is that their father or 
grandfather had some time or in som? way 
succeeded in getting a ‘“‘record.” More- 
over Ihave thought of the necessity of 
many, and perhaps most farmers cutting 
down their stock on accountof the small 
crop of hay—and [I have thought that if 
many farmers of my acquaintance would 
reduce their stock by a judicious weeding 
out of the least valuable auimals, though 
the price may be small, ana take increased 
pains with the balance, they would be gain- 
ers by the operation; while those who have 
a good herd of Jersey cows with all the 
conveniences for making butter can buy 
hay and meal to make up the deficiency and 
make money by the operation. [ do so ad- 
mire to have a big pile of manure in the 
spring, that I fear Ido not always count 
the cost so carefully as I should, but I do 
not believe that we can afford to keep stock 
solely or mainly to convert our roots and 
fodder into manure—but if we can get our 
pay in pork, wool or butter and have the 
manure left we areal) right. So let each 
decide for himself whether to reduce his 
stock or increase his grain bin or hay-mow. 
**Keep no more cats than catch mice” was 
always a good maxim; but at the present 
time it is especially appropriate. 

I have hada great many more thoughts, 
Mr. Editor, but will leave them for future 
use, and now as it is tea of the clock I think 
[ will go to bed. D. H. THING. 

West Mt. Vernon. 

Re 
For the Maine Farmer. 


The Road Fence Question. 


We are aware that there are many who 
think road fences necessary. The force of 
habit, education and custom inclines them 
to this view. We know they are useful for 
two purposes neither of which is essential; 
but rather both are detrimental, injurious 
and ought not to be encouraged. These 
are to enable the feeding of fields in the fall 
with stock, and the causing of drifted roads 
in winter. There are other purposes they 
serve which are deleterious. They give har- 
bor and shelter to vermin, weeds, bushes, 
and prevent the smoothing and tilling of 
fields to the road gutter or carriage track. 

Sometimes they may give a feeling of se- 
curity to the farmer that his crops are 
guarded by a strong line of defensive works, 
but it is like walling modern cities, or plac- 
ing moats about our houses. What have 
we to defend our fields against? The law 
protects us. Cattle do not roam at large 
unless by will of the community or their 
sufferance. The practice of turning cattle 
into the highway was originated, fostered 
and made feasible by reason of road fences. 
It is one of the relics of barbarism they en- 
tail. The maintenance of road fences ren- 
der the pasture fences more insecure by 
reason of division of time, material and la- 
bor upon them. We should fence our pas- 
tures, not our crop. We should build fences 
to keep stock in, and not out. 

Fencing materials, except in some local- 
ities of stone, grows more difficult to obtain 
and becomes higher in price each year. In 
New Hampshire fences average a cost of 
$1.25 per rod and 3 cts. per rod for annual 
repairs. The original cost of the twenty- 
five millions rods in that State is more than 
twice the value of all the neat stock, horses, 
sheep and swine. In other words it takes 
two dollars worth of fence to guard against 
one dollar’s worth of stock. The annual 
tax for fences is more than the annual tax 
for municipal purposes in most cases. This 
may startle some; but it will bear investiga- 
tion and thought. We do not realize what 
our fences cost us in full. The farm 
products of this country are worth two and 
a half billions dollars. The live stock one- 
half as much. To protect these products 
from these animals requires a rod of fence 
to an animal—more than thatin Maine. It 
costs about $6.50 per acre to enclose land 
on an average. It costs as much to main- 
tain the fences of the United States, as the 
growth on the stock is worth. 

We must maintain fewer fences ; fence the 
cattle, not the crop, build more perma- 
nent and substantial fences, and discard the 
highway fenees if we would prosper. 

Brooks. J. W. Lane. 

> + 
For the Maiue Farmer. 
A Little Criticism. 


I was not a little surprised at the conclu- 
sion arrived at by — intelligent corres- 
pondeut ina late FARMER, that a shallow 
excavation under his cattle and horse stable 
and horse stables for their droppings, rot- 
ting straw etc., was so wet that the con- 
tents could not be removed inthe spring, 
thereby preventing burning, and in this 
particular was better than a dry cellar. 

My barn for cattle and horses had a 
dry cellar, (the sheep barn, a shallow one 
for storing farming tools in winter, and 
sleds, sleighs, etc., inthe summer.) On 
one side the bottom was on a level with the 
one side the bottom was on a Jevel with the 
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and prevent offensive odor. 
kept the year round manufac strong 
compost. Ofcourse worked in way 
there was no danger of fire-fang, which, if 
left to work its way in horse dung, will ren- 
der it almost as useless for manure as saw- 
dust. I think the remedy prescribed by 
our friend, worse than the disease—to have 
a cess-pool of rotting manure standing over 
summer breeding miasma, and poisoning 
the atmosphere with itsjeffluvia, and which I 
would wish to be far removed. 
Salem, Ohio. MosEs TABER. 
For the Maine Farmer. 
Raspberries of Merit. 


Raspberries are is becoming more and 
more popular every year. Amateurs as well 
as regular fruit growers are alike learnin. 
what treasures the raspberry can bestowg 
The first are fast learning to appreciate the 
excellencies of some of the new varieties, 
while the latter are agreeably realizing that 
the raspberry crop is oneof their most 
profitable sources of income. The frailty 
or tenderness of this berry isin a certain 
sense one of its most desirable qualities, as 
persons at a distance of 300 or 400 miles 
cannot interfere to break down the prices 
in our markets as is the case with many of 
the other fruits. This knowledge that out- 
siders cannot intrude with their fruit, al- 
lows the fruit grower to calculate with more 
certainty upon'the profits and profitableness 
of growing the raspberry. Among the 
large number of varieties now grown, the 
following seem to combine qualities that 
will make them desirable for planting: 

HIGHLAND Harpy—This is, and will be 
found to be a special favorite in the differ- 
ent localities throughout our States where 
the winters are unusually severe. The 
thrifty habits of the plants, and the ease 
with which they can be grown—no winter 
protection being required—is causing it 
rapidly to fill the pluces formerly occupied 
by less hardy and less profitable varieties. 
Its unusual productiveness, and extreme 
earliness enables the Highland Hardy to 
stand in the very foremost rank as a source 
of profit, so that larger sized berries en- 
deavor in vain to distance it. The sales of 
fruit frequently average $300 or $400 per 
acre; while instances might be mentioned 
though not often occuring, of the fruit sell- 
ing at the rate of $1500, and even $2000 an 
acre. Larger berries may well envy its 
attainments. 

HERSTINE—This will to amateurs prob- 
ably prove a greater favorite than the pre- 
ceding. Notas hardy, yet it will always 
give an abundant crop of fruit, particularly 
if the canes are bent down to the ground 
late in the fall, and kept in place by means 
of stones or stakes. The fruit, like the 
former, is of a bright scarlet color, and of a 
size that will lead any one to place it with 
pride upon the table. In quality it is one 
of the very best, and can be safely recom- 
mended for nearly every garden in the 
country whether north or south. Such is 
the Herstine, and long may it continue to 
bless us with its tempting fruit. 

New ROCHELLE—This is quite a novelty 
in the rasberry family, and is among the 
very newest of the varieties to be named. 
Though the berries are of a dark reddish 
color, yet the plants propagate themselves 
from the tip in the same way as the **Black 
Cap.” Thus far, the plants have proved 
very productive, giving berries of large 
size and fair quality. 

BRANDYWINE is proving very profitable 
asa market variety and appears to be as 
great a favorite in warmer latitudes as it is 
with us. Belle de Fontenay is desirable for 
those wishing to have raspberries in the 
fall, as a good crop can usually be obtained 
by cutting the canes off near the ground 
early in the spring. Repeated experiments 
have proved to others as well as to myself, 
that raspberries and many of the other 
fruits succeed much better whea planted in 
the fall than in the spring. Frequently 
nearly twice as vigorous a growth is ob- 
tained by planting at this time. My plan is 
to set out the plants in October or early in 
November four feet apart, with the plants 
three feet distant in the row. The canes 
should be cut down to within four to six 
inches of the ground and a fork full of well 
rotted manure placed around each plant. 
Before the ground freezes up, the soil 
should be well ‘“hilled up” around the 
plants, leveling it off againin the spring 
after the departure of frost. Seldom will a 
plant fail to grow if treated in this way; 
and when the rich harvest of fruit arrives 
the grower will feel that he has indeed been 
amply repaid. R. H. HAINES. 

Malden, N. Y. 

> + -_—— 
for the Maine Farmer. 
Letter from Ohio. 


I was much gratified by reading in a late 
FARMER, your notes along the Kennebec— 
giving a graphic description of places and 
scenery along the line of road from Augus- 
ta to my old home, which for half a century 
I oftener travelled than any other for the 
same distance in the State. I am glad your 
notes are to be continued. 

Since last spring we have had much more 
very hot weather than before felt in the 
twenty years previous. The mercury is 
now, at 3 o’clock, P. M., 72°, and green 
corn, beans and tomatoes are still growing 
in our garden untouched by frost. Farmers 
have just commenced husking their golden 
crop of corn, as it is termed here; and sure- 
ly it is such in the west, for notwithstand- 
ing the great amount of wheat and other 
grain, corn is the staple from which beef 
and pork are chiefly made. and the price 
varies with the fullnesslof the crop harvested. 

Very satisfactory crops have been realized 
in all sections, except apples, which are 
nearly a failure from worms. Corn was 
more than the average; the yield of wheat 
and other grain heavier than for twenty 
years, and grass for pasturage and hay was 
never better. Of potatoes there was a heavy 
crop; and 8%, quinces, peaches and 
other stone fruit were medium. Strawber- 
ries and the small fruits generally were in 
abundance and car loads were shipped from 
this place. 

This morning, Oct. 18th, it is like sum- 
mer, with the mercury at 68°, the birds 
singing, butterflies flitting from flower to 
flower, contrasting oddly with the crimson, 
gold and variegated ripened forest leaves— 
but not so brilliant in colors as in seasons 
when frost has paid them an early visit, and 
worked a chemical change in the juices. 
We are now enjoying our first Indian sum- 
mer—expecting a second next month as 
usual. Moses TABER. 

Salem, Ohio, 18th, 10th, 1877. 
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Forthe Maine Farmer. 
A Good Yield of Mangolds. 


For a number of years past I have prided 
myself on raising a large crop of mangel 
wurzel beets on a small piece of land; but 
my success in that article of farm produce 
has been largely eclipsed this season by 
Mr. Jas. H. Dunning, my neighbor. On 
visiting his field, a few days since he shew 
me a small h of mangel wurzels. They 
were of such extraordinary size and being 
quite thickly sown, I had the curiosity to 
measure the piece—it was ninety feet long 
by fifteen feet wide—there being six rows 
sown in drills. By my request the beets 
were measured when and turned 
out sixty-seven bushels, heaping measure, 
or as many as could be piled on and moved 


in a bushel basket. Let some of your young 
readers, who are fond of the ly of arith- 
metic, see if that would not give a product 


of over twenty-two hundred 
acre. 


ushels to the 





For the Maine Farmer. 
Food of the Sea-Urchin. 


In an article by the author, on the Sea- 
urchin,that appeared in the FARMER of 
July 28th, the following statement, which 
may need alittle modification, was made; 
**Its food is mainly sea-weed, and the two 
species Fucus nodosus and Fvesiculosus, 
kwownas rock-weed, mgs J forms its chief 
food on our coast.” That sea-weed forms 


Comparative Physiology”: ‘“Itis in ani- 
mals destined to feed upon v ble sub- 
stance. and especially upon such as are of 


inary pre tion. On the radiate sub- 
kingdom there are none save the ical 
Echinida, which possess such a ucing 


apparatus.” 

While boating on the coast during August 
last, the writer observed about a dozen sea- 
urchins that had attached themselves to the 
body of a partially consumed skulpin used 
as bait in a trap for catching lobsters, and 
after watching them for a short time be- 
came convinced that pom | were actually en- 
gaged in eating the flesh of the fish; this 
nn | 80, proves conclusively that sea- 
weeds do not form their exclusive food. 
Moreover, he has not in his observations on 
our coasts, up to the present time, seen the 
urchins feeding on sea-weed, although they 
may do so. Finis. 

Camden. 

—_—— > ¢ aa 
For the Maine Farmer. 


Mechanics vs. Farmers. 





The writer upon this subject, in the 
FARMER of October 8th, is illogical. Capi- 
tal is necessary in all kinds of business, and 
until the young man saves it from his wages, 
he cannot expect to become a master. 
*“‘Despondency” admits that, as a farm la- 
borer, a young man can do as well at farm- 
ing, as he can in a shop. Then why as- 
sume that to be a farmer, he must neces- 
sarily hire a farm, and run it upon his own 
account? As well might he maintain that 
every young man who would be a machin- 
ist must hire a shop and stock it with tools. 

Wa. 8S. TILTON. 

Togus, near Augusta. 








For the Maine Farmer. 
Agricultural Intelligence. 


A Remarkable Cow 

Hon. Fred Atwood of Winterport, has re- 
cently purchased of C. M. Haley, Esq., of 
Prospect, an imported Ayrshire cow, nine 
years old that has given forty-one quarts of 
strained milk per ay and made 21 pounds 
of butter in one week—and an inspection of 
the animal will bear out the statement. She 
calved June 6th, last, andin July gave 30 
quarts of milk per day ona very fair pas- 
ture; and has given from 23 to 30 pounds 
of milk per day with ordinary feed. Her 
girth now is 6ft,5 in, and she weighs 1342 
lbs although thin in flesh. Sheis certainly 
a remarkable cow. 

Information Wanted. 

I have a grade Jersey heifer three years 
old last spring, that dropped her first calf 
at two years old, and proved an extra but- 
ter cow. But in the fall one of her front, 
or forward teats, became stopped by a 
bunch in the teat at the junction of the ud- 
der, and this fall the other forward teat is 
affected in the same manner. She has been 
well otherwise, to all appearances. Can 
any of your readers propose a remedy, and 
oblige a SUBSCRIBER. 

South Freeport. 

A Good Steer. 

In reply to Mr. L. L. Gardiner of West 
Sumner I will say I have a steer one year 
old last April, that girths6 feet; length 6 
feet 2 inches; height 4 feet 2 inches. He 
is red and white with white face,is well 
built and of Durham blood and is estimated 
to weigh 1000 pounds. H. F. Hussey. 

Vassalboro. 

Central Maine Poulty Association. 

The second annual exhibition will be 
held at Andrews’ Hall, Fairfield, Wednes- 
day, Thursday and Friday, Dec. 12th, 13th 
and 14th 


Premiums will be paid upon ali classes of 
fowl, chicks, geese, turkeys and ducks, 
recognized by the ‘‘American Standard of 
Excellence,” as follows: Fowls, $2.00 Ist., 
$1.00 2d., highly commended 3d. Chicks, 
turkeys, ducks and geese the same, pro- 
vided always that first premium birds 
score 170 a to the pair, second 160, 
third 150, the society reserving the privi- 
lege of ss pro rata, in case 
expenses exceed receipts. Entry fee 50 cts. 
per pair, pigeons 25 cts. Coops will be 
rented for 35 cts. to all who apply and re- 
mit with entry. A premium of $1.00 to 
first, and highly commended second, will 
be paid upon the different varieties of the 
following classes of pure bred pigeons of 
sufficient merit: pouters, carriers, fantails, 
tumblers, jacobins, turbits, magpies, owls, 
barbs, swallows, runts, archangels and 
trumpeters. I. K. Felch of Natick, Mass., 
will judge the exhibition. Express charges 
must be prepaid on all specimens sent to 
this exhibition. 

All entries must be made on or before 
Tuesday night, Dec. 11th, and no Poultry 
wlll be received from Bangor, Belfast and 
the east, (later than jPullman train on 
Tuesday night; and from Portland, Lewis- 
ton, Augusta jand west, later than Pull- 
man’train Wednesday morning, Dec. 12th 
Competitors paying $1.50 will be provided 
with season tickets not trausferable. The 
usual list of rules governing poultry exhi- 
bitions will be enforced. Copies of the 
remium list can be had of the Secretary. 

ntry blanks will be furnished on applica- 
tion to the secretary. 

Fairfield. F. E. McFappen, Sec’y. 


Penobscot County Farmers’ Cinb. 

The next meeting of the Penobscot Couu- 
ty Farmers’ Clubgwill be held at the town 
hall in Glenburn on Wednesday, Nov. 8th, 
at 10 o’clock A.M. At that time the com- 
mittee appointed to award the premiums 
offered by J. F. Snow, Esq., on corn, will 
make their report. Ladies and gentlemen 
are invited toattend. J. E. SHaw, Sec’y. 

Hampden. 


Indian Corn — Extract from a Private 
Letter. 

A few days agolI received your favor— 
‘Notes on Indian Corn”—and have read it 
with much satisfaction. I early learned of 
my father to love the plant and its cultiva- 
tion. He was as enthusiastic over it as 
Wm. Cobbett or Dr. Franklin, and was a 
successful grower of it. I remember in the 
year 1816—the year without a summer—he 
was the only one in our vicinity who raised 
matured corn. Farmers came from a dis- 
tance and paid him two dollars per bushel. 
And since his time I have been so lucky as 
to raise good s, and instead of going 
with the multitude to do what bas always 
seemed to me an evil thing, that is, to buy 
western corn, I haye always had a plenty 
to use and some to spare. But this folly 
has nearly had its day, andI think the 
change is due in a great measure to the able 
editorials which have appeared in the Farm- 
ER the past year. It seems to me that 
farmers should raise all the corn and wheat 
for their own consumption at least, and 
they can. G. W. G. 

Cornish. 
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the Board of Agriculture for the next term 


Woman’s Department. 


: “For the Woman's = 
Nature’s Carnival. 


BY GRACE ATHERTON. 





Nature hails the day with gladness, 
Robes herself in raiments choicep 

Flaunts her rarest tinted colors, 
Sounds her gayest, richest voice. 


Shall we don our robes as gladsome 
When the autumn binds our years ? 
Will the t bed 4 leat) 
Slipping out beyond life’s tears? 
- -_ 





In the FarmMER, No. 44, “Free Speech” 
talks sensibly, and I hope he will not stop, 
but keep saying something. But I don’t 
believe we should agree on all subjects, be- 
cause I am not the least afraid of a scold- 
ing, if I know that I am guiltless of a prov- 
ocation. A good minister who lived in 
Hallowell said, he ‘‘was a Baptist, because 
he could not be anything else;” and he 
talked it and practiced it. He is an honest 
man, is never troubled about the flings that 
his creed gets sometimes, but goes right on 
regardless of any outside jar or indifference 
of opinion. Such people enjoy living, and 
they are the means of helping others to be- 
come happy. Now, if a person speaks or 
writes truth, that which they really believe, 
what does it matter if somebody of a differ- 
ent opinion does scold? It ought not to 
change their opinion or stop their working, 
and I am heartily sorry itdoes. Yes, a 
knowledge of housework is essential, but 
always talking about it, keeps us always in 
that rut; our talk, walk, and conversation 

rove it. [hold that any man or woman 

as a right to write or talk freely upon the 
honest convictions of their nature, and that 
others have a right to take objections if they 
see fit, and if they cannot defead what they 
have said, I am sorry for them; I certainly 
would not be silenced till I had exhausted 
my side of the question. We need not ex- 
tend our thoughts outside of New England 
to see how the seg questions of vital in- 
terest to our nation have been hooted and 
scouted at, how the propounders have been 
treated, but those questions were so incor- 
porated into their natures, so much of their 
christian nature so deeply rooted in their 
love and sympathy, that no mal-treatment 
ever caused them to flinch or falter from 
their God appointed course of action. They 
lived to shake the hands of those very op- 
posers, to hear their apologies for such op- 
positioa, and, when death took the martyrs 
a Nation wept, a Nation mourned that Chas. 
Sumner was no more. We are a sensitive 
— truly, but will our common senee al- 
ow our usefulness to be hampered by the 
winks and blinks of the class that never 
lift a voice or pen for right, but laud the 
idea that those who do are conceited, ego- 
tistical and pompous? We don’t care for 
such praters. What we do or say shall be 
from conscientiousness, and let them talk. 
They enjoyed it and it won’t harm us. Now 

ood women say semething do! do! do! 
‘*Free Speech”, | hope you are not of the 
timid sert, but will speak freely “~ P 


Se 
For the Woman's Department. 
Letier from Massachusetts, 

I resent, most emphatically, what Free 
Speech has said about our column; for I 
certainly belong to that class of delicately- 
nerved persons, who think if a woman has 
rights belong to her in household affairs, if 
she isa farmer’s wife or the wife of any 
other man, she has all she can attend to 
without interfering with politics. The name 
of this paper is the FARMER—the farmers 
all take and read it, and are interested in 
what it tells them about their work. Why 
should not farmer’s wives do the same about 
this, their column? I thought it was intend- 
ed for all; and as farmer’s wives are not all 
literary characters, we expect a little of ev- 
erything, which makes it more interesting. 
And I think when there is nothing but patch 
work, pin cushions and flap-jacks (**fritters” 
Mr. Free Speech) with which to fill it up, 
it — be left entirely blank—then we 
should understand what it meant. 

When we lived in Maine I used to have a 
great deal of trouble in keeping my gera- 
niums over winter. If I put them in the cel- 
lar they would mould and rot, if 1 kept 
them up they would freeze. Now if we 
wish to keep 7 through the winter which 
we do not wish to take care of, we tie a 
String around the stalk close to the roots, 
then pull them out of the pots and hang 
them up in the cellar upside down. In the 
spring we set them out again, keeping them 
in the shade a few days after they come out 
of the cellar, and they do well. 

Wakerield, Mass. E. M. 8S. 

>_> - oe 
For the Woman's Department. 
The Man whe Dared! 


Free Speech, you told the truth, speak 
again. lam afraid that the one who stopped 
writing because somebody scolded, hasn't 
the genuine love of the subject in her heart, 
or she would not have been so easily rout- 
ed. Such treatment ought to bave inspired 
courage and perseverance and an indiffer- 
ence to the “grumbling grumblers.” It is 
a glorious triumph when we succeed in the 
face and voice of prophetic talk to the con- 
trary, and if anything will stamp a man or 
woman with nobleness, that will. Don’t be 
driven away, stick till the last ‘armed foe” 
has expired. 


Keeping Autumn Leaves. 

Select perfectly formed, bright colored 
leaves, (small ones are preferred) and press 
them between the leaves of a large k, 
upon which place a weight. After a | 
pressed, put a thin coat of white varnis 
over them; then dry and make into a wreath 
or any form preferred. ‘They will look like 
the highly prized wax leaves. DASIE. 

Te Make Tomato Pickles. 

Take a peck of green tomatoes, slice 
them, then sprinkle a teacup of salt over 
them. Let them remain over night in a 
kettle, and i them in some nice stron 
vinegar and let them just come to a boil. 
Then drain them and put them in the kettle 
and — again with strong a and 
put in green , one teacup of su- 
gar, one teacup nyo radish chopped 
fine, four large onions aonpet, a teaspoon- 
ful of cloves and a teaspoonful of cinnamon. 
Then boil two hours and put up in glass 
jars. They will keep for a long time. 

Mechanic Falls. M. E. GROVER. 


Crab Apple Jelly. 


Take a peck of apples, look them over 
carefully and cut out all the bad spots, and 
take off the stems; put them into a porce- 
lain kettle, and put in water enough to just 
cover them. Let them boil till soft, 
strain through a colander. the pulp 
lightly, so as to get all the juice; oe ee 
the juice into the jelly bag and let it D 
out slowly into a pan, put it into the kettle 
and boil down one-third; then weigh or 
measure it, and add an equal quantity of 
granulated sugar; boil wly and skim 
_ ey~ ee eee 

y a saucer, or drop t into 
a cup of cold water. It will eS as clear 
as crystal, and of a lightamber color. Some 
like to flavor it with lemons, which can be 








done by slicing fresh lemons and boiling 
them in the juice before odtes the sugar. 
. gives a 


Grape or raspberry juice 
dark, color, but does not add to the 
flavor. It must be put into tight aces or 

, and kept from the air. It 
time, and is a nice thing 


family, either for -cake, 
dings. No ry Y= 7 


i 





Thoughts for the Times. 


We are rapidly approaching better times. 
Already business is improving, and there is 
a promise of an era sf — ty. Al- 
though ‘the melancholy days” of autumn 
are come, everything conspires to encour- 
age us. We have had a fine season for fall 
sowing, and our grain has gone into the 
ground in the best condition. full work 
is generally ahead, and every farmer is 
busy. Circumstances generally, have great- 
ly tended to make farmers contented with 
their position. They have been taught that 
the farm is a secure haven in times of busi- 
ness storm and disturbance. That the pro- 
fits of -—+ if not large, are safe and 
certain. In Nevada, where farms and gold 
and silver mines lie contiguous to each oth- 
er; itis the farmer who makes the greater 
profit, for itis proved by the statistics of 
the State, that the capital invested in farms 
yields a better and more regular return, 
than does that eee in mining the 
precious metals. or one paying gold 
mine, there are fifty that either do not pay, 
or that totally ruin the owners. On the 
contrary, there is not one farm that does 
not pay a fair return, and many that pay 
richly for good management, tims is 
past, for another long period, when there 
will be so much talk about “the boys leav- 
ing the farm.” They can not find a better 

lace, and hundreds of young men are now 

eaving the cities to go upon farms. Com- 
fort and happiness will, as in the past, dwell 
with the frugal and industrious, and in the 
history of the world the most notable in- 
stances of private and public virtue, have 
been found amongst those whose lives have 
been —— unpretentious, and laborious. 
The first battle of the Republic was fought 
by farmers, and its great sustaining power 
will always consist of the farmers first, who 
are the most numerous class of citizens, 
and after them the intelligent artisans, me- 
chanics, and other industrious workers. 
There are other classes who are equally 
useful, but being in a great minority, thus 
exert a less influence. But the farmer who 
feeds the world, and those who house and 
clothe it. must always exert a preponderat- 
ing influence in proportion to the intelli- 
gence they possess, and the skill with which 
they perform their several labors.—Ameri- 
can Agriculturist. 
“=D ~- oe 


A Frost-Proof Stable. 


It is entirely practicable even in our 
northern climate, to make stables frost- 
ee while they are or with cattle. 

e all know that this can be done by pack- 
ing the sides with sawdust, tan-bark, sea- 
weed, straw, or other good non-conductors. 
But we visited a barn last winter, in which 
it was done by simple faithfulness in build- 
ing. The stable was imediately over the 
basement, and had for one of its sides the 
bank wall. This was painted with cement. 
The other sides were made of tongued and 
grooved inch pine boards, and battened, 
the lumber well seasoned and painted. The 
windows and doors were close fitting, and 
there was no crevice left where the wind 
could creep through. The trap doors 
through which the manure was passed be- 
low, were perfectly tight. We were sur- 
prised at the agreeable temperature as we 
entered the barn ona bitter cold day. It 
seemed asif a stove or furnace must have 
been used in the building. But the pro- 
prietor said that the animals were the only 
stoves in use, and the manure had hardly 
been frozen in tiie zero nights. He spoke 
with great satisfaction of the economy of 
such a stable. It saves greatly in fodder. 
All the hay and grain that is used to keep 
up animal heat in the open air in winter 
goes, in such a stable, to the production of 
flesh, fat and milk. The saving is about 
one-third the value of the fodder consumed. 
The flow of milk is kept up, and butter is 
made all through the season, when on most 
farms, the cows are entirely dry. Animals 
fatten readily under such conditions, and 
can be sent to market when prices are at 
the highest notch. The manure goes, with 
the animal warmth in it, to the compost 
heap to help the fermentation of the mass 
beneath. e water is never frozen. It 
costs but a little more while we are build- 
ing to have the job thoroughly done. The 
investment is a security stock, and will nev- 
er fail to pay dividends. Holes and cracks 
in the siding and floor, are holes in the 
purse. Those who are building or are 
about to build, will do well to consider 
these things.—Apirit of the Times. 
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The Feed of Dairy Cows. 


Theory or even analysis is not always 
conclusive regarding the proper food for 
different cows, but in connection with watch- 
fulness and close ep on the part 
of the dairyman they will correct many er- 
rors and shortcomings in —- feeding. 
It is true, beyond a certain limit, principally 
determined by the breed and disposition of 
a cow, any additional food tends to fatten 
the animal instead of conducing to an in- 
creased yield of milk. Although some cows 
produce more milk than others, even from 
the same food, yet no cow can make desira- 
ble milk without a proper supply of food, 
while an insufficient supply of nutritious 
food will be invariably followed by a falling 
off in their milk-producing powers. Un- 
doubtedly the fitness of milk for special 
purposes may to some extent be controlled 
by altering the proportions of the constitu- 
ents of the food supplied to the cows. Let 
each dairyman determine in future to learn 
the facts regarding the yield of his cows, 
and the effect of different varieties of feed- 
ing stuffs on the product, and a great ad- 
vance will be secured in individual comy A 
as well as national wealth.—American Cul- 
tivator. 


A Heavy Corn Crop. 


They appear to raise corn crops in 
Cumberland county, Pennsylvania. An 
exchange says in an article on the subject: 

“Among the most remarkable of large 

ields, during the past year, is that of Jos. 
ler, who obtain from twenty-six 
acres, twenty-seven hundred and y 
bushels of shelled corn, or an average of 
one hundred and five bushels to the acre. 
The field was allowed to lie in clover for 
one year without pasturing. The large 
growth of clover was then turned under, 
and two bundred and fifty bushels of lime 
to the acre — The ground was then 
cultivated harrowed twice, and the 
corn put in with a planter on the 2d and 3d 
of May. Afterthe crop was up, the culti- 
vator was again called into use, and after- 
wards, atthe proper intervals during the 
season, the plows were rut through it three 
times, and corn harvested measured two 
thousand seven hundred and thirty bushels 
rd shelled corn. So much for green manur- 
ng.’ 








About Nitrogen. 

Nitrogen is ge one | the most valu- 
able fertilizing element. It occurs in va- 
rious forms or states. Organic nitrogen is 
the nitrogen of animal and ble mat- 
ters generally, existing in the albumin and 
fibrin of meat and bloods in the uric acid of 
bird dang, in the urea and hippuric acid of 
urine, and in a number of other substances. 
Some forms of organic nitrogen, as that of 
blood and meat, are aanly setire as fertili- 
zers; others, as that of and leather, 
are comparatively slow in their effect on 


to a fine powder, or chemical! 

grated. Ammonia and nitric are the 

results of the decay of organic nitrogen in 

the soil and manure heap, and are the most 

active forms of \° occur in 
merce—the 
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